






‘mage with great fury for ten days afterwards.” And this 
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HMiscellanics. 





| such instances the _— on one side, had eaten the diseased 
mal } rice; and those on the other, had not. / .) The fact 
DEBATE | is, sir, in short, that to the great influence which Dr. John- 

LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY, ON THE CAUsE or ||°02® *Fitings have bed in Indie, is owing much of the cir- 

IN THE ’ cumstance the extraordinary facts which I have now laid 
THE ASIATIC CHOLERA. before this Society, maintained no footing there after he had 

[Our thirty-second number contains the statements made 


age ro an opinion against them in his Journal. When 
. Johnson received my statements and papers, he wrote 
before the London Medical Society, by Dr. Tytler, in proo “Dn Tytl ag tie ical ene for 6 oa 1818— 

: respecti igin of the Chol Wel} * Dr. er, here and throughout abors to trace 
of his Ceery rti aa fli arb winded _ . | the cause of this epidemic to dam rice ; but the reason- 
ROW GAVe & PUruon oF WES |ings are so bad and the facts so dubious, that we entirely 





Dr. Whiting —The Society, Sir, is never better employed /||omit them.” I say that Dr. Johnson’s authority is nearly 
than inreceiving and attending to facts connected with Medi- || predominant there,and he pronounced against my statements. 
cine, and especially when relating to the disease now under} Hence to Dr. Johnson, and to Dr. Johnson only (with 


its consideration. We are deeply indebted to this gentle-|| warmth) do 1, in a great measure, ascribe the spread of the 
man for laying these statements before the Society, and,|| Cholera subsequent to my discoveries, Then as tothe rice- 
through the Society, I presume, before the Profession. We)|| water deposits showing that “Cholera produces rice,” why, 
are not, it is true, prepared to say that the consumption of|jah! ah! I might say, how came these to exist at all, if no 
rice has been the cause of Cholera in this country, for we||rice was taken? I wished, gentlemen, to refer as little as 
are as yet incapable of pronouncing a decided opinion on — to Official Reports oe ape ees but as 
the subject, our attention having never before been called to|| Dr. Johnson has quoted them in the Madras and Be Re- 
it; but now that these facts are before us, we can endeavor,|| ports, | must do so. In the first place Dr. Johnson will find, 
should the unhappy necessity, which Heaven forbid, again||in the Madras Medical Board Report, that my opinion is al- 
occur in this country, to ascertain what share rice has in its||luded to; and in the Bengal Report, it is stated, that “ much 
production. On looking back, however, I do not remember bad rice grew in 1817 ;” and in the introduction to that Re- 
a single case here, in which it has been said or surmised that port, is mentioned the irruption of a disease which destroyed 
rice was eaten prior to the appearance of the disease. Rice,||Col. Pearse’s detachment in 1781. Frdm the statement giv- 
certainly, may not have been thought of, for we are accus-|/en in the Medical Board’s Report, there is no question that 
tomed to regard it as a harniless grain, but I think | know} that disease was the same as that which appeared at Jessore 
some instances in which no rice had been used. Yet it may||in 1817. Yet, in the Report, no mention is made of bad rice 
have been, On a future day, however, some certain conclu-} being eaten, although it has since come out by means of the 
sion may be arrived at, on this highly important question. u 7 } work, in the publication of 

Dr. iemneoties having been present last evening, I do} which I had no concer at Col. Pearse, in 1781, actually 
not know that I ought to make any remarks on what has fal- es officially, that the red rice which was then sup- 
len to-night from Dr. Tytler, as he may on the former occa-|| plied to his troops, was “ of a very inferior and prejudicial 


1884. NO. 85. 


eee 
that nobody was eating it at this season of the year, but that 
it would probably come into use again about Christmas.— 
Why, at orah, the magistrate pursued an opposite course 
to that of Dr. Johnson; for in that place, the magistrate actu- 
ally ascribed the ion of the Cholera to a “ which 
occurred at that time, while Dr. Johnson claims a gale 
the merit of having destroyed the disease. What canI say 
more } 

Mr. Dendy.—I rise to object to some of the positions of 
Dr. Tytler, as to the production of Cholera in England, by 
rice ;— 

The President.—1 must again interfere. 

Mr. .—Well, then, I content myself with saying, 
that I consider his ‘documents to be of no utility, because 
they do not show us how to treat the disease in this country. 
1 contend, also, that there is not an identity between the 
Asiatic disease, and the disease here; on the ground that an 
almost undeviating symptom here is strangury, while in India, 
Dr. 5 ag says, that was not a symptom of the disease. I 
consider, too, that Dr. Tytler’s communication is defective 
on this point, that it lays down too decisive a rule as to the 
cause of the disease, He will have nothing to do with any 
other cause than rice. Now I have had cases, not only in 
which no rice had previously been taken, but in which J 
actually gave rice, and yet the patient recovered. Besides, 
any diseased grain will produce morbid effects. He men- 
tioned last evening, the cases of a merchant and a Count, 
who could not eat rice, without experiencing dropsy. Now 
I consider that the circumstance was merely an instance of 
that kind of antipathy which is common to some people on 
eating particular food, I know a lady who cannot swallow 

five strawberries, without experiencing urticari#. Then as 
|to the cessation of the disease by stopping the consumption 
of rice, why a mere change of wind will often check it. I 
attended a family in Knight’s-court, in which were two cases 
of Cholera so far gone that | had not the slightest idea of 











sion have used many ingenious —— in support of his|/quality, and produced violent pains in their bowels.” It is not) their living through the night; but the wind changed before 
u 


views, of which I am ignorant. tI should like to know|| nec that rice should be eaten in the a of grain.— 
how he explains the facts, of Cholera having run all along||The rice is eaten in all shapes. It is well bleached, and 
one bank of a river, and not touched the inkebitants of the||comes (amongst other forms) in that of flour, which cannot 
other—of its having committed extensive ravages in one||be distinguished from wheat flour, and we know what is done 

ing of an army, and left the other free—of its having se-||with it then. (Hear, hear.) Besides, here isthe kun or 
verely raged on one side of street, and not on the other—||koora, a rank poison, which, when ottah is dear, is mixed 
the people in each instances all using the same kind of diet?|| with ottah, and eaten by the poor. Dr. Johnson next refers 
These things are very difficult to reconcile with Dr. Tytler’s||to Ireland. Why, there was a great famine in that country; 


morning, and next day one of the patients sat up in the bed 
and langhed at me. I am sure, in fact, that the deleterious 
cause is in the atmosphere. Allow me to quote the cases at 
Clapham, where the opening of a cess-pool produced 
symptoms in persons exposed to the malaria, which Dr, La- 
tham has since said were precisely such as he afterwards 
saw in Cholera patients. It was malaria then, and it is ma- 
laria now, ingesta of various kinds being the exciting causes. 


statements. When the doctrine of pernicious rice was|ito relieve which, the people of Liverpool sent cargoes of) Let me also refer to the observation of Dr. Prout, relative to 


broached and strongly maintained, by the able and acute} rice over as gifts, as I read in the papers, and disease natu- 
gentleman before us, in India, it made no kind of impression|} rally followed. Then, as to Cholera in the Highlands; when 
there. Indeed, I do not recollect one single convert to his}! Dr. Johnson says that rice is never seen there, I*have only 
views. In the three Medical Reports from the three Presi-||to say that a Highlander once told me that rice could not be 
dencies, nothing whatever was said of them; they were|the cause of Cholera, because he was entirely fed when 
merely alluded to as peculiar opinions. How strange, also,|| young upon rice, and yet never had the disease. In answer 
it is, that amid all the free ing with England, it should||to what Dr. Johnson says about the banks of a river, I reply 
not have broken out here before 1831, and that even then it/|—{We did not here catch the Doctor's answer ; but it was 


the extraordinary density of the air just before the irruption 
of the Cholera here, and also to the circumstance noticed at 
Pott’s vinegar manufactory, where just at the time that the 
disease appeared in London, there was such a peculiar 
change in the aix, that the fermenting ess was ~—s 
and the whole of the vinegar then making, was “— to be 
thrown away. I admire Dr. Tytler’s science and his great 
| rseverance, but I wish he had had better facts to ground 


should first have appeared in Sunderland—a town which has to the effect, that the supply of rice by boats on rivers might|/ his views on. We might as well say, that because “/ 


very little direct communication with the East—and should|| take place at the periods in which the disease ensued, in ex- 
have spared London for five or six months! Moreover,||act accordance with the progress 
Cholera has prevailed in many places where rice has scarce-|| successive as regarded the intervals of its irruption.) 
ly even been known. I, myself, saw cases of Cholera in 
huts in the Highlands of Scotland, the inhabitants of which) heart, from the charge of being so high an authority in In- 
would not have known rice had they seen it, and where the dia. 
families lived almost entirely on oatmeal. The disease be-|| Dr. Tytler —Justly or not, your name stands higher there 
haved with the same rudeness in Ireland, where they have}/than that of any other medical writer. 
7 potatoes and buttermilk. It crossed over to Ameri Dr. Johnson.—W ell, I can only be gratified at the fact.— 
raged far worse there than it did here. Dr. syees will] As to the occurrence of Cholera on one bank of the river 
say, “It was because they ate rice there ;” butI reply, They|| soon after it has appeared all along onthe other side only, 
@ no occasion to use a grain of bad rice in America; for||and not simultaneously with it, it is incumbent on Dr. Tytler 
it is well known that the Carolina rice is the very best in the|| to show, in order to account for that, that boats laden with 
world, In short, sir, 1 have not this night heard a single fact|| rice were, after going up one side, taken down the other, and 
which induces me to believe that rice produces Cholera ;jj had their sold to the inhabitants on shore. It also 
but, on the contrary, I have as good reasoning as Dr. Tytler|jlies with Dr. Tytler to show, that a poisonous ottah is made 
for saying that Cholera produces rice, in proof of which I|| by mixing kun therewith, of which we have no proof. Re- 
might refer to the rice-water deposits which notoriously re- ting the . oo of the disease amongst the military, 
sult from the disease. (Laughter around.) i how can Dr, Tytler account for the fact, that on the 
Dr. -—May I answer that gentleman? In the first|| removal of the troops a few miles from the spot in which it 
place, then, I will reply to his question about its appearing|/ began amongst them, the disease ceased? And pray how 
mone wing of a regiment, and not in another, when march-|| comes it that a gale of wind lately blew the Cholera entirely 
ing; by reading the following extract from the Caleuéta Jour-|\away from London? Did it blow away rice and flour and 
nal of October 7, 1819:—* A part of the Bengal force, with|| all, at the same time ? 
some of the Madras troops, were detached to Canada, when,|| The President.—{ must relieve Dr. Tytler from the onus 
on their return, they discovered that ottah was not procura-|\of accounting for any of the phenomena of the Cholera in 
ble; consequently they lived for about six days almost en-)|this country, because he distinctly said last evening, that he 
tirely upon rice. The first march they made on their return,||could not pretend to account for the events of a disease 
the Chalera appeared in the detachment, and continued to| which he had not yet seen. 
Dr. Tytler —As to the late gale producing the good effects 
was written by an adversary, who, struck with the force of] ascribed to it, that is a mere assumption. I say it was nol 





the fact, told me to make the most of it. As tohis objection||the gale. I went into the grocers’ shops, within these few | 


respecting the two sides of a street, why the fact is, that in|! days, and inquired the state of the rice sale, and I was told 


in some cases produced the Cholera, the disease 


of the boats, and yet be/ should be called “ prunus choleriferus,” as that it should be 


called “ morbus oryzeus” in consequence of any thing ob- 


Dy. Johnson.—I am sure Dr. Tytler exonerates me in his|' served by Dr. Tytler; or that it should be termed “ morbus 


testudinis,” because some Aldermen happened to have the 
Cholera after going to a city feast. 

Dr. .—I wish that that gentleman had done me the 
honor of sticking to my facts instead of qnoting so many of 
his own. Ihave nothing to do, as the President has said, 
with the ditch at Clapham, nor with the belly-aches of little 
boys who eat green plums, I only know, that in a district 
where ten thousand people died of the Cholera, every man 
in the jail of that district, who refrained from eating rice, 
escaped having the disease. 

Mr. Dendy.—Does Dr. Tytler believe that the disease in 
this country is the disease of Asia? 


Dr. Tytler.—| cannot tell. I have heard of a disease 

duced from vinegar-vats, green-gages, and tortoises. 

|is not the disease I saw in India. The only object I have, in 
laying these facts before the Society, is, to prove to yon what 
has been the cause of the disease im India. I have studied 
the cause nowhere else, and therefore cannot pretend to 
speak of it. I do not want to trace the Cholera every where 
to rice. I only say, that rice has produced it in the East— 
But then, mind, I show you that the very poison which has 
|produced it there—bad rice—is at this moment selling in 
| London as food, at three-half pence a pound. Who canre- 
sist the inference! I warn people of eating that food; and 
will any man in this Society rise, after what he has 

and after examining the trash I have laid on the table, an 
say that such stuff as those examples exhibit, is fit for haman 
food? If so, let him proclaim it. If not, let him join me in 














of the room.) 


Dr. r has fully proved his position. A great deal o' | 
interest, however, is taken from the facts, in consequence o 
Dr. Tytler’s inability to say that the Asiatic and the English 
diseases are similar. 

Dr. Tytler.—I will give you my opinion then, sir, that they 
are the same disease. 
_ Mr, Proctor here made some remarks relative to the safety || 

' with which rice-water was given by him to cholera patients 
0h Chien —I h hI think the Societ 

ur. Cli rise to say how muc ink the iety 
is indebted to Dr. Tyuer for the luminous exhibition of facts 
he has made to us, He has opened a new light in this coun- 
try. We have had many discussions here and elsewhere on 
the subject of the Cholera, but nu hint has ever before been 
ieuned. with respect to its production by rice, nor has any 
intimation ever been made that such views as those of Dr. 
Tytler had at any time been entertained or promulgated by 
him. We are, therefore, hardly able, at present, to form a 
on the subject. His facts relative tothe jails at 

Jessore and Allahabad, and the Sepoys, are so strong, that 
if we are to believe what he says at all, there can be no doubt 
as to the cause of the Cholera in India. I am myself dis- 
dto say, from past impressions, that any deleterious 
food will produce the disease, under certain circumstances ; 
but I repeat, that I think we are eoony indebted to the au- 
thor of the statements, for the proofs he has afforded us, o 
one of the most extensive causes of the disease. How im- 
ape would it be, could we cut off such a source of death: 

‘or I challenge the whole Medical Profession to name any 

remedy which will act as a certain cure for the disease,— 
With regard to the rice, we ought to bear in mind, that Dr. 
Tytler ascribes yen effects only to bad rice, (hear, hear,) 
and Mr Proctor should bear in mind, that the rice-water 
given in cases here, was probably made from the best rice. 
Dr, Tytler—Certainly. Lallude merely to the diseased 
n. 

re. iting.—Nothing should stand in the way of a full 

prosecution of this inquiry. It is a most important one, and 

must be thoroughly probed. (Hear, hear.) 

The usug) hour of adjournment having passed, the request 
was made to Dr. Tytler, that he would again meet the Society 
on Monday next, at eight o’clock, The wish was instantly 
acceded to; and the assembly departed.” 


LETTER OF CAPT. BOWIE, REFERRED TO IN THE SPEECH OF DR, TYTLER, 


“To Dr. TytLEn. “ Batavia, Oct. 11, 1823. 

“ Sir—Your letters in the Bengal papers some time ago, 
attracted much notice, but I am convinced not so much at- 
tention was paid to them as they really degerved. What you 
mention of rice of a twelve month’s growth back, being pre- 
judicial to health, if used as food, is beyond all doubt cor- 
rect, as I and all my crew, thirty-nine in number, have ex- 
perienced ; and I am further, beyond all doubt, convinced, 
that it is still more pernicious when enclosed in a store, or 
ship’s hold, where there is no circulation of air. 

“On the Lith of July, 1823, I landed at Passerwan, island 
of Java, a anf of about two hundred tons of rice that had 
been confined in a store belonging to the Government, for a 
space of about eighteen months. When taken on board, it 
had all the appearance of good rice, and was sold as such ; 
but its pernicious qualities were soon evinced. 

“ As soon az the vessel was loaded, 1 repaired on board, 
and was immediately attacked, owing to my using this rice, 
with the disease called Cholera Morbus, My chief officer, 
Mr Burn, and all my crew, were attacked a few days pre- 
vious, and only saved their lives by remaining on deck, Af- 
ter the crew recovered, when sent below on ship’s duty, if 
for the space of an hour, Bey had an immediate attack, and 
with much difficulty, through medicine, wére restored. 

“When at Blivous, island of Banka, a gentleman visited 
me, and after looking through the vessel below, although I 
informed him of the effects that were liable to ensue, and 
after eating of the rice, he went on shore, complaining of an 
attack of Cholera, and died the next day. He was the son of 
General Van Gheen, the commander of the cavalry at Bata- 
via. ri 

“] therefore, in support of your opinions, as I have read 
them in the Calcutta papers, do declare that I am positivel 
convinced of the truth of what you have urged, althoug 
people have differed in opinion from you. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
J. ‘Bowie, 
Commander of the brig Elizabeth.” 

‘The London Lancet, from which the foregoing account is 

taken, adds the following : 


“Since writing out the above report, the gentleman who 
has been occupied on the task, has had the following facts 
communicated to him, and evidence of their truth can, he 
believes, be furnished from competent sources, Fourteen 
or fifteen years since, a disease prevailed, almost universally, 
amongst the boys of the London han Asylum, then 
situated in Hackney-road, the chief symptom of which was 
diarrhea. The medical men who attended the institution 
were consulted, but no cause for the disease could be dis- 


poison from the markets of Eng- A principal article of food in the diet of the boys, 
one parts . at the sug- 
. .—To my mind, there is reason to believe that|| gestion of the master of the school, the use of a very large 


was rice of a very inferior quality ; and at las 


share of the rice was discontinued in their meals; when 


the diarrhea was checked, and the boys speedily recovered 


their health.” 





Fron “ Scenes in our Village ; by @ Country Parson's Daughter.” 

A COUNTRY FUNERAL 
‘** The day drags throagh, though storms keep out the sun ; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on.’’ 


Brron. 


You recollect John Rider, at the mill. You cannot forget 
him, for many Sundays you and J used to watch him, walking 
up and down the green, waiting to catch the first glimpse of 
his old vicar, as the quiet couple, the gray-haired priest, and 


the slow-paced steed, entered the distant avenue. We used 
to feel pleased at the respect and readiness with which John’s 


services were tendered. Cannot you recall now the manner 


in which he so carefully assisted the infirm old gentleman 
to dismount, and then quietly took the bridle and led the 
sober steed to his father’s stable? You said he gave you 
exactly the idea of what a young English yeoman ought to 
be; and since that day, I never fooked on his tall, well made 
figure, his handsome sunburnt face—I never observed the 
buoyancy of his step, the simple good’ humor of his expres- 
sion, without a feeling of pleasure at the thought that he was 
my countryman; and I remarked his constancy to his place 
at church—his orderly behavior—his attention, with a yet 
a feeling of interest—of hope, that England has many 
such. ‘These were but outward signs indeed, such as might 


deceive ; but hope is a blessed thing, and we have need of 


all the comfort hope can give now. Poor Johnis dead!— 
His illness was a raging fever, brought on by over exertin 
himself in the anxious time of a stormy hay-harvest. I ha 
known of his illness only two or three days, when on 
Wednesday I called to ask after him. [I shall never forget 
the terror of his little sister’s look, or her sudden burst o 
grief, when she heard her mother answer my question with 
an unnatural 66mposure more affecting sti]l—* God help 
us,” said she, “the doctor can do no more for him!” 

As I turned to leave the house, and passed the projecting 
angle of the barn, my eye zested on a face that showed more 
despair than his mother’s, more agony than his sister’s.— 
There stood poor Amy Miles; she had evidently heard the 
news which had been told me—had been lingering about, I 
suppose, for the purpose of hearing it. 

She did not speak, but hid her face in her apron, and 
passed me like lightning. It struck me at the moment, that 
the last time I had seen poor Amy, was one moonlight eve- 
ning, standing in the little copse that leads to her father’s 
cottage ; and the moment after, I met John in the lane. I 
remember, too, that I had been somewhat puzzled by the oc- 
currence. You know these sort of matters always had a 
great charm for me ; for I know that the miller and the cot- 
tager were at law all the time; besides, John Rider was a 
person of much more consequence in our little world, than 
poor Amy Miles. Well! | was awakened on Thursday 


| Morning, by the bell tolling, muffled, for John. It would ex- 


ceed the bounds of my letter, were [ to attempt to describe 


on this melancholy occasion. In so small a village as ours, 
you know we feel as one family; and for poor Rider in 
particular—every one could remember some good of him; 
and then he was his father’s only son—and the grey stone 
under which he was laid yesterday, bears a long list, the 
names of his respectable ancestors, from the date 1583; but 
when John’s name and his father’s—how sadly out of place 
after that of his healthy son—shall be engraved, there 43 not 
one to continue the race. “’T'is all well!” said the old 
man, as he turned from the grave yesterday, “ there ’s never 
been any stain on the credit of, my family ; the last,” he 


to name his last child—* the last has carried a fair name to 
the grave with him—there can be none to dishonor us now.” 

It was the most affecting of the many affecting funerals 
that I have witnessed. Our little school-girls, generally 
careless enough on such occasions, stood now linked hand 
in hand,.gazing on the flowers that were scattered around 
the pall, as seriously as if they felt the similarity between 
those beauties, and him who had come up and been so sud- 
denly cut down. The poor father and mother were objects 
of deep pity to the whole congregation. The father never 
shed a tear, but stood with his eyes immoveably fixed on 


he felt it necessary to read the melancholy inscription over 
and over again, in order to convince himself of its truth. The 
mother, the poor mother! her behavior was quite a contrast 
to what it had been on Wednesday. The flood-gates seemed 
to be opened, and the full tide of sorrow flowed forth. Her 


very heart seemed bursting. The maidens, who, according 





to our country custom, attend as bearers, in white hoods and 
scarf, were much affected—as well by the mother’s intense 
distress, as by the melancholy cause of their assemblage ; 
and as I looked at the young and graceful forms so bowed 
down with unaccustomed grief, the bright eyes so strangely 





covered, and very great difficulty was experienced in its 


dimmed with tears, a thought crossed my mind, silly enough, 


to you, the sad feelings of the survivors of our little circle,)) 


looked towards the open vault, but could not bring himself 


the letters of his poor son’s name, on the coffin-plate, as if 
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pe says, “a heart-ach to one 
moment—when the most 
to the corpse bei 


that perhaps he had left, as Co 
of them for a le -— But at 
touchi o being 
laid in ¥ ve, wag the old clergyman’s 
voice trembled with emagion, and yet so deep and solemn, 
that every word touched the heaser’s heart: “Man that-is 
born of woman, hath but a short time to live, and is full of 
misery”—Full of misery! O, what true words. At that 
moment there was a a A movement a the attentive 
throng. The little children shrunk back in fright, as a pale 
gil, not dressed in mourning—the world recognized no 
t she had to mourn, but 8, custom cannot bind heart- 


sorrow—rushed up the church-yard, through the aisle; her 


dark hair loosened, from the haste of her motion, the tears 
streaming down her pale cheeks, her whole dress disordered, 
She passed the mourners; the minister paused in pity and 
astonishment, as with a wild and passionate cry, which has 
sounded in my ears ever since, she sunk upon the coffin.— 
Poor, poor Amy! God comfort her ! 





From the London Quarterly Review. 
THE FIXED STARE 


We are as yet, and doubtless ever shall be, withgut the 
means of numbering those tenants of the firmament. ~ Every 
new improvement of the telescope, brings within the range 
of vision, countless multitudes which human eye has never 
seen before. Some stars are double, and even triple ; that 
is to say, they appear to us withina barely distinguishable 
distance of each other. Upwards of three thousand double 
stars have been discovered ; and it is justly supposed, that 
even this number by no means exhausts the fertility of the 
heavens in these twain productions, some of which have 
been actually observed to move round each other in orbits 


requiring for their completion twelve hundred of our years, * 


Such systems as these, give the mind a faint glimmer of 
eternity. 

Astronomers conjecture not without reason, from the analo- 
gies of our own system, that these suns do not revolve round 
each other, shedding their light in vain, but that each is ac- 
companied by its circle of planets; which being opaque bodies, 
would of course be forever shrouded from our view by the 
splendor of their respective orbs of day. This idea leads us 
to conclude, that the stars which are separated from each 
other by distances at least as great as that of Uranus trom 
our sun—that is to say, some eighteen hundred millions of; 
miles—have also their respective planets, their M 
their Earths, their Jupiters, and Saturns, and are the c 
of peculiar systems throughout the whole firmament. If 
these planets are peopled by intelligent beings as the Earth 
is, and the other planets of the solar system are suppe 
to be, the contemplation, in thought of such myriads of gle 
with their inhabitants, overwhelms the mind. ‘f 
* We have no mode of ascertaining the distance of any ope 
of the stars from the Earth. We have measured the circum 
ference which we describe in our annual journey round the 
sun; we take the diameter of that citele, and with it form 
the base ofa triangle, whose vortex should be the nearest of 
those luminous bodies. The angle thus formed, however, 
at the star, would be unappreciable with the most perfect 
‘instrument of human invention. Now an angle of one 
second of a degree is appreciable, consequently the distance 
of the nearest fixed star must exceed the radius of a ci 
one second of whose circumference measures one hu 
and ninety millions of miles—that is, it must exceed two 
hundred thousand times the diameter of the earth’s orbit— 
If the dove that returned no more to Noah, had been com 
missioned to bear with her utmost speed, an olive branch to 
the least remote of the spheres, she would therefore still be 
on her journey: after towering for forty centuries through the 
heights of space, she would not at this moment have reached 
the middle of her destined way, 

No machinery has yet been invented, indeed it seems at 
present impossible that we should ever devise any means, 
by which we might estimate the magnitude of even the 
least of the stars, since we never behold their distances.— 
We become sensible of their existence, by rays of light, 
which must have taken, in some instances, probably a thow- 
sand years to reach our globe; although light is known to 
travel at the rate of one hundred and ninety-two thousand 
|miles in a second. Sirius, the brightest, because perhaps the 
| nearest to us, of those luminaries, is conjectured by Dr. 
| Wallaston to give as much light as fourteen suns, each # 
jlarge as ours. An individual gazing through an instrument, 
\from a planet of Siius to our sun, might stippose that he 
|could cover our entire system with a spider’s thread. He 
| would set down the sun in his map as a fixed star, but to his 
eye it would present no variation, as the largest of ou 
'planets would not intercept much more than a hundredth 
|part of the sun’s surface, and could not therefore produce 
jany loss of light of which he could take any estimate. For 
‘him, this globe of ours, immense as to our finite faculties it 
\seems to be, would have no existence. It would find nd 
|even a point’s place on his chart; and if it were blotted out 
| of space, to-morrow, it would never be missed by any of that 
| probably fifty worlds that are bathed in the floods of lig 
!that Sirius pours forth. Whois it, that watches over ¢ 
sphere? Whose is the ever-extended arm that maintain 
it? " 
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i “_- made friendship for the other.— 
They had enlisted different motives ; they 
marched ‘and were inhabitants of the same tent.— 
One whom call ‘the lover” had enrolled his name 


h an uneasiness from his being disappointed in what 

he thought all his happiness was centered, the marrying of a 
sweet girl of his own town, by whom he was much beloved. 
The other, a lad of spirit, believing the soldier's life as fine 
as the recruiting officer described it ; willing to see wars, 
accompany his friend, and serve his country, likewise ac- 
cepted his king’s picture, and was called the ‘volunteer.’ He 
was the only son of his mother, and she a widow; she was 
much grieved at this step, which had been taken without her 
privity or consent ; but being in an easy situation, and not 
wanting his assistance for support, she lamented only through 
her affection for him. The widow sent forth her sgn with 
tears and blessings; the maid eyed her lover from a distant 
window, (a nearer approach not being permitted,) and beat 
time to his steps with her heart, till he was out of sight, and 
thensent her soul after him, in a deep-fetched i. They 
had not been long in camp, before the volunteer had woful 
proof of the wide difference between the ideal gentleman 
and soldier, which had been dressed up in his imegination, 
and the miserable, half-starved food for powder. As to the 
lover, he was insensible to the hardships of the body—the 
agitation of his mind absorbed his whole attention—in vain 
had he —— to fly from the object of his love: he had 
brought awily his person only, leaving his thoughts and his 
heart behind him;and was as absent himself in the noise 
and bustle of the day, as in a silent midnight watch, or when 
stretched upon his bed at night. They communicated their 
situation to each other, and took the fatal resolution to de- 
sert. Thus winged by love, and urged by fear, the hilis of 
Scotland flew from their heels, they had arrived at a 
i within a mile of their own town, when they were 
overtaken by a horse-pursuit, and re-conducted to their camp. 
A court martial was held, and they were condemned to die ; 
but the General ordered, as is usual in such cases, that they 
should cast lots, ‘and only one of them suffer. At the ap- 
pointed time, the ring was formed, the drum placed in the 
centre, with the box and dice upon its head, and the delin- 
etoenter. The horrors which sat brooding on 
the preceding night, now overwhelming them at 
ful crisis, were strongly painted in their wan and pallid 
tenances. Their friendship was real and sincere, but 
not of that fabulous and heroic kind, as to wish to die for each 
other ; both wished to live, and each was disquieted at the 
thought that his safety must be built on the death of his 
friend. They alternately requested each other to begin.— 







* The lover looked alternately at the Jittle instruments of life 


or death, took them in his trembling hand, and quickly laid 
them down. The officer interposed, and commanded the 
volunteer to throw ; he lifted the box in his right hand, then 





From D'Israeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature.” 
CONVERSATION OF MEN OF GENIUS. 
The great Peter Corneille, whose genius resembled that 


of Shakspeare, and who has so forcibly expressed the sublime |) 


sentiments of the hero, had nothing in his exterior that in- 
dicated his genius ; on the contrary, his conversation was so 
insipid, that it never failed of wearying. Nature, who had 
lavished on him the gifts of genius, had forgotten to blend 
with them her more ordinary ones. He did not even speak 
correctly that Janguage of which he was such a master.— 
When his friends represented to him how much more he 
might please by not disdaining to correct these trivial errors, 
he would smile and say, “J am not the less Peter Corneille !” 

Descartes, whose habits were formed in solitude and 
meditation, was silent in mixed company ; and Thomas de- 
scribes hus mind, by saying that he had received his intellec- 
tual wealth from Nature in solid bars, but not in current coin ; 
or as Addison expressed the same idea, by comparing him- 
self to a banker, who possessed the wealth of his friends, at 
home, though he carried none of itin his pocket! Or as 
that judicious moralist Nicole, one of the Port Royal Society, 
who said of a scintillant wit, “ He conquers me in the draw- 
ing-room, but surrenders to me at discretion, on the stair- 
case.” Such may say with Themistocles, when asked to 
play a lute—“I cannot fiddle, but I can make a little village 
a great city.” 

The dcletansies of Addison, in conversation, are well 
known. He preserved a rigid silence among strangers ; but 
if he was silent, it was the silence of meditation. How often, 
at that moment, he labored at some future Spectator! 

The cynical Mandeville compared Addison, after having 
passed an evening in his company, to a “silent parson in a 
tie-wig.” Itis no shame for an Addison to receive the 
censures of a Mandeville ; he has only to blush when he 
calls down those of a Pope. 

Virgil was heavy in conversation, and resembled more an 
ordinary man, than an enchanting poet. 

La Fontaine, saysLa Bruyere, appeared coarse, heavy, and 
stupid ; he could neither speak or deseribe what he had just 
seen ; but when he wrote, he was the model of poetry. 

It is very easy, said a humorous observer on La Fontaine, 
to be a man of wit, or a fool; but to be both, and that too in 
the extreme degree, is indeed admirable, and only to be found 
inhim. ‘This observation applies to that fine natura] genius, 
Goldsmith. Chaucer was more facetious in his tales than in 
his conversation, and the Countess of Pembroke used to rally 
him, by saying that his silence was more agreeable to her 
than his conversation. 

Isocrates, celebrated for his beautiful oratorical compo- 
sitions, was of so timid a disposition, that he never ventured 
to speak in public. He compared himself to the whet-stone 
which will not cut, but enables other things to do so; for 
his productions served as models to other orators, Vacuan- 
son was said to be as much a machine as any he had made. 


shifted it into his left, and gave it to his right again; and as if|| Dryden says of himself—* My conversation is slow and dull, 


ashamed of weakness or superstition, cast his eye upwards 
for a moment, and was in the act to throw, when the shrieks 
of female sorrow struck his ear, and in burst, from an opposite 
part of the circle, the widow and the maid; their hair dishev- 


elled, and their garments, by travelling, soiled and torn. 


What a sight was this! The mother and the son on one 
side of the drum, and the maid and the lover on the other.— 
The first transports of their frantic joy at finding them alive, 
were soon abated by the dreadful uncertainty of what must 
follow. The officer, a humane man, did not hurry the volun- 
teer to throw. He put his hand to the box of his own accord. 
His mother fell prostrate upon the earth, as did also the maid, | 
and both with equal constancy and fervour poured forth their’ 
different prayers. He threw nine! A gleam of imperfect 
joy lighted apon the scene—she had seen her son ship-) 
wrecked, buffeting the waves, when,presently he gains a raft; 
and is paddling to the shére and already thinks to feel bis} 
fond embrace, but still is anxious, lest even yet some envious 
billow should snatch him from her eyes. Meanwhile, the| 
lovers, giving up all for lost, were locked in each other's) 
arins, and entreated to be killed thus together on the spot.| 
She was held from him by force. He advanced towards the | 
drum with the same air as he would have ascended the lad- 
der for his execution. He threw—ten! The maid sprang) 
from the ground as if she would leap to heaven; he caught) 
her in his arms ; they fainted on each other’s necks, and re-| 
covered only to faint again. The volunteer was the least 
affected of the four, and all his attention was employed about 
his mother, whose head was in his lap: but she was insensi- 
ble to his care. Soon after the women had rushed into the 
ring, apofficer had ran to the Duke’s tent to inform him of 
the uncommon tenderness of the scene. He accompanied 
the officer to the spot, and standing behind the first rank, had 
been an unobserved spectator of the whole transaction.— 
He could hold no longer: he came to the widow, echoing in 
her ear, “ He is pardoned!” restored her life and happiness 
together. Then farning to the lovers, he commanded them 


my humor saturine and reserved. In short, I am none of 
those who endeavor to break jests in company, or make re- 


partees.” 





e From “Cursory Remarks on the Ancient English Poets.” 


MILTON. 


Homer’s intercourse with the gods is, when they descend, 
as Satan entered Paradise, in mists and clouds to the earth. 
Shakspeare, though the first scholar in the volume of man- 
kind, rises “ above the wheeling poles,” but in glances, and 
flashes of sublimity. ‘Tasso up to the heavens “ presumes;” 
but Milton “ into the heaven of heavens,” and dwells there. 
He inhabits, as it were, the court of the Deity ; and leaves 
on your mind, a stability and a permanent character of di- 
vine inhabitation and divine presence, of which no other poet 


gives you athought. Others rise to sublimity when they/) 


exceed: Milton’s constitution, his quality, his element, is sub- 
limity ; from his height he descends to meet the greatness 
of others. The constitution of Milton’s genius, his creative 
powers, the excursions of his imagination to regions untraced 


by human pen, unexplored by human thought, were gifts of/| 


nature, not effects of learning. But the learning though not 
the first subject of our admiration, is not to be passed over 
without a degree of praise to which perhaps no other scholar 
is entitled. To Hebrew, he added the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanish : and these he possessed, not with study 
only, but commanded them in ordinary and familiar use.— 
With these, aiding his own natural genius, he assumed a 
vigor of intellect to which difficulties were temptations that 
courted all that is arduous ; that soared to divine counsels, 
without unworthiness; and met the majesty of Heaven, with- 








to go immediately to the chaplain, to be united by that tie, 
which death way coat dissolve. He often declared he felt 


out amazement or confusion. 

That the praige of Milton is, to have no thought in com- 
mon with any author, his predecessor, cannot be urged.— 
Though he thought for himself, he had a just deference for 
the thoughts of others; and though his genius enabled him, 
without help, to execute, he disdained not to consult and di- 
rect himself by the most approved examples. It was his pe- 


more pleasure from this action, than from the battle of Cul-[[culiar study to explore the traces of genius, in whatever 


| best artists; he considered their fashion, their ye en 
their weight, their alloy; and storing and ing them 
occasion, adapted them as he saw Git, to the chalices or 
a formed from the sublime patterns of his own mind.— 
| To form the Paradise Lost, what learning have the sacred 
(or the classic books, that has not been explored? and what 
are the beauties, or the excelléncies of either, that he has 
not there assembled and combined? °T is a temple con- 
structed to his own immortal fame, of the cedar of Lebanon, 
the gold of Ophir, and the marble of Paros. 








LrXtor’s- Correspondence. 











For the Literary Journal. 


DE WITT CLINTON, 


** We would not ask for him, the tribute of admiration only. — 
We require for him,another and a higher homage—the homage of 


imitation.”” 

Among the illustrious characters who have adorned our 
country, there are few whose names deserve to be held in 
more grateful remembrance than that of De Witt Clinton.— 
There is no one, certainly, with which we associate nobler 
patriotism and philanthropy—no one upon which we dwell 
with livelier emotions of pride and pleasure, It is a pleas- 
ure inspired by the contemplation of exalted intellect. It is 
a pride, too, which we all feel in beholding the energy of 
American enterprise surmounting the barriers of nature, and 
opening, within the bosom of our country, the sources of 
wealthand happiness. He who delights in the advancement 
of national prosperity, can never forget those who have been 
the most devoted laborers in the cause—those who have 
made the most liberal sacrifices for the promotion of the 
general good. The master spirits of every age are always 
associated with whatever glory may belong to it. And among 
those who have been the most conspicuous examples of per- 
severance—men who have cast aside the shackles of preju- 
dice, and have risen above the palsying influence of a sel- 
fish spirit, in a noble surrender of their talents to the seryice 
of mankind, De Witt Cligton occupied a pre-eminent rank. 
But it wasa pre-eminence granted only to substantial and 
enduring merit. We turn back, and dwell upon his brief 
but glorious career, with feelings of the highest satisfaction. 
And indeed, it is refreshing, in our survey of the multitude 
of “ little great men” who throng about the temple of Fame, 
occasionally to meet with one worthy of the honors bestowed 
upon him. The distinction of greatness has seldom been 
applied to any individual with more justice—to none cer- 
tainly who have moved in a similar sphere of duty. 





The various departments of science have had each its yo- 
taries—each has boasted of some brilliant example of indus- 
try or success; but the field of action in which the powers 
of his mind were more generally displayed, is not always the 
place where men so successfully acquire a sudden ‘and daz- 
zling popularity. His greatness did not consist in those su- 
perficial and showy qualities which are too frequently mis- 
taken for something really and wonderfully magnificent; but 
in materials of a graver cast, which brought nothing but 
their own iggrinsic worth, to recommend them. ; 


| It was a distinction which will be as durable as the very 
principles that gave it existence ; for it was founded in the 
unchangeable laws, which decree, that virtue and integrity 
shall finally be rewarded with the unperishing meed of fame. 
His whole life was characterized by an ardent, sincere and 
|constant devotion to the great object of improving the con- 
|dition of his fellow beings, so far as his own individual exer- 
|tions could promote that object. The exercise of noble in- 
itellectual endowments directed to the accomplishment of 
noble purposes, formed, indeed, one of the great and leading 
features of his character. A patient and determined reso- 
lution, exhibiting itselfunder various forms, and in a variety 
of circumstances ; a sagacity that reads, at the first glance, 
|the probable effects of newly discovered causes—boldness 








\of adventure—skill in the prosecution of plans—firmness in 
maintaining principles grounded on conviction, and perse- 
verance in action—these are the ingredients of which really 
great men are composed. And no one will deny thet the 
distinguished subject of these remarks possessed them in an 
eminent degree. 
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The public works with which the name of Clinton is asso- 
and the benefit which his labors have bestowed upom 
sea where they were exerted, remain, the eulo- 
gies of his character and his worth. As has been justly ob- 
served, “The Erie Canal wil! always continue to be a monu- 
ment of his patriotism and perseverance.” In a biographical 
notice of him, the writer bears the following testimony to 
his talents and character :—“As a citizen, useful, active, and 
meritorious, he was second, probably, to no man in the Unit- 
ed States. Inthe great and growing State and city of which 
he was a native and resident, no man has stamped his name, 
his genias, and his services, on more mongments of public 
munificence and private utility. With a capacity improved 
by long habits of practical attention to business, few men 
in any legislative body or executive council, ever acquired 
that degree of facility, correctness, and rapidity of perform- 
ance, in the ordinary affairs of society, which eminently dis- 
tinguished his public life. In his judicial duties, promptitude, 
solidity, and talent marked his course—his energy was equal 
to any occurrence, and his decisions and opinions were re- 
garded as standard authorities.” 

As a scholar, his character deserves a more particular 
delineation than can be given it, in the present brief notice 
of him. His learning was varied and extensive. “In some 
of the physical sciences he was especially versed, and his 
proficiency as a classical and belles-lettres scholar was very 
considerable. He was a member of a large part of the lit- 
erary and scientific institutions in the United States, and an 
honorary member of many of the learned Societies of Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe.” It has been remarked 
that searcely any man was ever more ambitious of a reputa- 
tion for learning and science. He was always remarkably 
industrious ; and he valued no labor or toil which tended to 
enlarge the boundaries of his knowledge. Every moment 
which he could spare from his necessary duties wus devoted 
to the cultivation of his mind. It may be said of him, no 
less than of Lord Brougham; “ that his whole life bore evi- 
dence to his belief that nothing worth having,could he gained 
without effort ; but that by steady, persevering effort, every 
thing may be gained.” His own words bear ample testi- 
mony to the high value he placed upon knowledge, as well 
as to the pure and elevated pleasure which man detives from 
the possession of it. They are full of that dignified and breath- 
ing eloquence which was imparted to all his productions. 
“ Knowledge,” says he, “is ecstatic enjoyment—perennial 
in fame, unlimited in space, and infinite in duration. In the 
performance of its sacred offices, it fears no danger, spares 
no expense, omits no exertion. It scales the mountain— 
looks into the volcano—dives into the ocean—perforates the 


earth—wings its flight into the skies—encircles the globe—|| 


explores sea and land—contemplates the distant—examines 


the minute—cowprehends the great, and ascends to the sub-|| 


limé ;—go place too remote for its grasp ; no heaven too ex- 
alted for its reach.” And again, “The mind, matured by 
deep and continual meditation—enlightened by wise and 
learned conversation—and fertilized by judicious and exten- 
sive reading,resembles that splendid metal which was formed 
from the fusion of many minerals in the great conflagration 
at Corinth. Like the crucible of the alchymif, it will in- 
deed aspire to creative power: like the deflagrator and the 
galvanic battery, it pursues nature into her most occult re- 
cesses, and tortures her into a confession of her most impor- 
tant secrets ; and like the poet’s eye, it glances from heaven 
to earth and from earth to heaven, and as imagination bodies 
forth the forms of things unknown, turns them to shape, and 
gives ‘to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.’ Let 
us then be vigilant and active in the great and holy cause of 
knowledge. The field of glory stretches before us in wide 
expanse. Untrodden heights and unknown lands surround 
us. Let us not, however, waste our energies on subjects of 
a frivolous nature, of useless curiosity, or impracticable at- 
tainment.” In the same discourse from which the preceding 
extracts are taken, is the following eloquent appeal to young 
men. It comes with peculiar force from one whose own life 


was a noble example of earnest and unwearied application. || 


It speaks with the same undaunted spirit, in which his own 
lofty aspirations seem to have been wrought. 
“The field of honor and usefulness is now before you.— 








is in your power to become eminent. The fitst man in his 
profession is often absolutely, and always relatively, a great 
man. In this country, particularly, every man has it in his 
power to be the architect of his own fortune. And when he 
rises, let him ascend the pyramid of greatness, not by the 
creeping, tortuous windings of the reptile, but by the sub- 
lime flight of the bird of Jove. The eagle erects his erie 
on the mountain top—looks at the sun with undazzled eyes, 
and defies the thunder and lightning. The serpent creeps 


| vessels, whether of copper, pewter or silver, which had been 
appropriated to his service. Other prisoners were some- 
times removed to new places of confinement, and placed 
under new keepers; but the man itt the Iron Mask, although 
removed from prison to n, was always in the custody of 
the same individual to he was ofiginally committed. 
On one occasion, during a removal, he was enveloped ina 
canopy of oil-cloth; and when they rested for the night, the 
place in which he slept, was guarded by sentinels stationtd 


on the earth, hides in the cavern, and sinks into torpidity.” 

Those productions of Clinton, delivered before Literary 
and Scientific Societies, may well be ranked among the 
finest specimens of rich and classical eloquence. Breaking 
forth from the cold formality of forensic disputation and the 
rules of mere logical deduction, his genius seemed to soar 
away in its own majesty ; to sport in the living sunshine, or 
dwell among objects the most beautiful and grand. His ef- 
forts at the Bar or in the halls of legislation were always 
marked by profound reasoning, vigor of thought, and “ un- 
daunted firmness.” And if we are sometimes struck with 
the stateliness, the dignity of purpose, which are left en- 
stamped upon these performances ; we are perhaps no less 
charmed with the luxuriant beauty, lofty diction, and glowing 
splendor, which characterize his productions of another char- 
acter, 

If, as has sometimes been said, De Witt Clinton was am- 
bitious of civil and literary honors, that ambition was regu- 
lated by a discriminating judgment. It was not a blind and 
restless desire to force himself upon the world, whether wor- 
thy or unworthy of that world’s favor—it was not that fever- 
ish enthusiasm which is excited by the love of popular ap- 
plause, and which dies away, when that object has been at- 
tained :—but it was an ambition to tread in the high halls o 
Fame, with a proudconsciousness of having earned the dis- 
tinction, only as the reward of deserving merit. The wreath 
of glory or the crown of honor belongs only to him who has 
won it by long and patient toil—by an unreserved devotion 
of his talents to the good of his fellow-men. 

CLEANTHES. 


round it; and strangers were forbidden to approach within 
speaking distance. His physician was permitted to feel his 
pulse and examine his tongue, but never behold his features; 
and the prisoner was forbidden to remove his mask, in the 
presence of any person, under the penalty of instant death, 
Such extraordinary care in guarding a prisoner, and espec- 
ially the circumstance of his wearing a mask,(it is not cértain 
that it was iron,) gave the strongest grounds to suppose him 
a personage of high distinction; and added much plausibili- 
ty to the ingenious fiction that he was the twin brother of 
Louis, and that the resemblance of the brothers was so ®trik- 
ing, that a view of his countenance would at once have dis- 
closed his birth and rank. It will be seen in the sequel, how 
religiously the secret was kept. 

Who was the Man in the Iron Mask? Voltaire and Gib- 
bon ‘have given their conjectures: the former, with those 
embellishments, which first made the story famous. Mons. 
Delort has accumulated a mass of facts, from the French 
archives, which go very far to establish his identity with 
Matthioli, an agent of a Duke of Mantua. But the evidence 
he produces, although as full and clear as could have been 
expected, is by no means conclusive. One link at least, in 
the chain of testimony is wanting. If Matthioli was indeed 
the Man in the Tron Mask,{the prophecy of Voltaire will be 
fulfilled. Posterity will wonder, when they learn the crime 
for which Matthioli was committed to prison: that for such 
a crime, a human being should have been compelled to wear 
out twenty-four years of hopeless, miserable captivity. 

The crime of Matthioli may be briefly related. Bovis the 
Fourteenth, always grasping and ambitious, became desirous 
lof obtaining a cession of the important fortress of Cayal, in 
|the territory of the Duke of Mantua. His minister, 
| D'Estrades, looking about for a fit instrament to carry ona 
THE IRON MASK, treacherous negotiation for this object, found the right per- 
A late number of the Literary Journal contained an inter-| son, as he supposed, injMatthioli, who had been Secretary of 
esting notice of the celebrated personage in the Iron Mask.|| State under a former Duke, from whom he had received the 
The world is fond of mystery ; and it is not singular that a ‘on of Count, and who had been dismissed from office, and 
high degree of curiosity should have been excited respect-| was withal an active and adroit politician. Matthioli re- 
ing a prisoner, who was treated with such marked attention, ceived the overtures of D’Estrades with eagerness, entered 
guarded with such sleepless vigilence, and whose face no| zealously into the intrigue, and addressed a most servile and 
man was ever suffered to behold. Voltaire said, that his| sycophantic letter to Louis ; in which he congratulated him- 
‘history would be the astonishment of posterity. The sub-|/self on being employed in the service of a monarch, whom 
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|ject has occupied the attention of encyclopedists and histo-| he looked upon as a“ demi-god.” The negotiation went ra- 
‘rians, and is doubtless one of the strangest incidents in his- |pidly forward. Matthioli had prepared the Duke, as he de- 
tory. It may be but a thankless office to unmask this distin-| clared, for the treaty, by which French troops were to be ad- 
guished state-prisoner; since the greatest charm of this ro- | mitted into Casal. Matthioli was dismissed from Paris, with 
mantic story consists in the long concealment of his name.||a libera! reward and promises of advancement. A day was 


But that task has been performed in France, by Mons. De-| named for the execution of the treaty. It was then post- 


lort, andin England by the Hon. George Agar Ellis: and! 
‘the prisoner of the Bastile is discovered to have been no 
| greater personage than Ercolo Antonio Matthioli, of whose 
‘character and history they have furnished abundant informa- 
tion. 
It has been generally supposed that this secret was kept 
by the persons to whom it was known, with the most relig- 
ious fidelity. Chamillart, the war minister, and the succes- | 
sor of Louvois, was importuned even on his death bed, by 
his son-in-law, to unfold the mystery. He replied, that it | 
was the secret of the State, which he had sworn never to 
‘reveal. When the records of the Bastile were made pub-} 
‘lic, in 1789, the register was in vain ‘consulted for informa-| 
tion concerning the prisoner. The leaf, which should have!) 
‘contained it, had been carefully removed. He died in 1703,) 
/ years and a half, in 








‘after an imprisonment of twenty- 
|the sixty-third year of his age, and was buried privately in 
the evening, under the name of “ Marthioli.” After his 


poned, and another day appointed ; and in short, it was post- 
poned from time to time, under the most frivolous pretexts, 
until at length “it became certain that Louis the Fourteenth 
‘le Grand Monarque’ had been duped by the obscure agent 
of an insignificant Italian Prince.” So audacious an offence 
could only be expiated by the ruin of the offender. The 
mandate was accordingly issued to St. Mars, to entrap and 
imprison him. The order respecting his treatment was brief 
but full of meaning. “Lethim have nothing which can 
render life agreeable.” Matthioli was decoyed into the 


| French territory ; then secretly arrested, and put into the 


custody of St. Mars, at Pignerol ; where he passed under the 
name of L’Estang. St. Mars occasionally transmitted to 
Paris, accounts of his prisoner’s conduct ; which accounts 
are published by Mons. Delort. These facts are matters of 
history. 

St. Mars was afterwards removed to the command of Ex- 
iles, a few leagues from Pignerol ; thence to St. Marguerite, 


a 





death, the walls of his cell were scraped and white-washed ; 
and the extraordinary precaution was taken, of burning all 
his furniture ; reducing to ashes even the doors and window 


an island on the coast of Provence, where Voltaire fixes the 
abode of the Jron Mask; and subsequently, to the command 
of the Bastile. His prisoner was always removed with him. 





Whatever direction you take, whatever course you adopt, it 








frames of his apartment, and melting down all the metallic|| At the time that Matthioli was committed to prison in Pigne- 
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rol, it ia very clear, that no such prisoner was there, as the Pat says, ; | fal and pernicious schemes, The hero being desirous to ob- 
the instigation of the Jesuits. M. Regnault Warin, in the/ 
preface to his romance, “The Man in the Iron Mask,” en-| 


Iron Mesk. In 1668, St.Mars had but one prisoner, whom 
he occasionally reported to the Government ; and there is no 
evidence that thie wag Matthioli. This is the only broken 
link in the chain of evidence. identity of the two per- 
sons is able by the umstances stated ; and 
the hiatus is, inaome measure, supplied by this very impor- 
tant piece of testimony. Louisthe Fifteenth admitted to 
Madame Pompadour, when pressed with inquiries, that “ the 
fron Mask was the agent of an Italian prince.” Some of 
the soldiers of St. Mars had obtained a knowledge of the 
’s rank and station, and had betrayed it to various 
individusls. They had penetrated the secret, far enough to 
quiet their curiosity. But the most surprisiag fact “in this 
strange, eventful history,” is, that a letter was appended toa 
History of Europe, published in Germany, in which the whole 
negotiation for Casal was minutely detailed ; and in which 
it was asserted, “in good set terms,” that Matthioli hiad been 
arrested, and was then a prisoner at Pignerol. The publi- 
cation of this letter, and the disappearance of Matthioli, 
caused a remonstrance to be made to Louis. His answer 
was an unqualified denial of any knowledge of Matthioli. 


To our eyes, the crime of the unfortunate Italian appears 
wholly disproportioned to his punishment. Matthioli ad- 
mitted, on being threatened with the torture, that he had 
betrayed the secret, and had been bribed by the opposite 
party :—and was a man to be permitted to go through the 
cities of Italy, and glory in having duped the most proud, 
jealous, and ostentatious monarch in Europe? This is by no 
means a solitary instance of the cruel and reckless revenge 
of Louis the Fourteenth. A German painter, for publishing 
a satire on Louis, was clandestinely seized in his own coun- 
try, and confined in a cage of wood, in an obscure corner of 


deavors to show that this personage was a son of the Duke 
of Buckingham and Anne of Austria; which opinion is also 
maintained in the Melanges de Histoire et de Literature, 
published in 1817. Attempts have also been made to iden- 
tify the prisoner with Don John of Gonzaga, the natural 
brother of the Duke of Mantua. 

But none of these conjectures appear to be supported by 
so many concurrent circumstances, as the one which has 
been so ably advocated by M. Delort. The same opinion 
had, however, been advanced by several other writers, pre- 
vious to his time ; although the whole evidence in support o 
it, had not been brought together, until the publication of 
his “ Histoire dau Masque de Fer,” which appeared at Paris 
in 1825. 

There is much difficulty in reconciling the dates, as given 
by several authors who have written upon this subject. It 
has been said that the prisoner was arrested and delivered 
into the custody of St. Mars, at Pignerol, in 1662. This 
cannot be correct ; for St. Mars was not appointed Governor 
of Pignerol, until Fouquet was carried there, which was in 
1664. The date moreover gives rise to another difficulty.— 
The duration of the imprisonment is fixed at twenty-four 
years and a half: but if the prisoner was arrested in 1662, 
and died in 1703, he must have remained in confinement for- 
ty-one, instead of twenty-four, years ;—and if he died at the 
age of sixty, he could have been but nineteen, when his im- 


any faith is to be given to the record of his death, wherein 
he is named as “ Marthioli,” and which makes him aged 
about forty-five, he could not have been more than three or 
four years old, at the time of his commitment to the fortress 





France, until the day of his death. The Armenian Patri- 
arch was carried away from Constantinople, and conveyed 
to the Bastile, where he died. So late as the year 1752,a 
lettre de cachet was secretly executed in London, on M. de 
Fratteaux, who was conveyed to the Bastile, where he end- 
ed his life. Few kings of France, and least of all, Louis the 
Fourteenth, were ever scrupulous in violating a neutral ter- 
ritory, or in violating any thing else, to gratify a personal 
resentment, or promote the success of any public or private 
object. That Matthioli was traitorously decoyed, for the 
purpose of arrest, into the Frenc ritory, and was subse- 
quently imprisoned, is most conclusively proved. This meas- 


of Pignerol. 
By those writers who contend that the prisoner was Mat- 
thioli, the date of his arrest is fixed at 1685 or 1679, the lat- 
ter of which leaves about twenty-four years as the duration 
of his captivity. With respect to the time of his death, it 
appears to be well ascertained that this event occurred on 
the nineteenth of November, 1703, and that he was buried 
in the cemetery of the church of St. Paul, 

On the whole, the account which is advocated by M. De- 
lort, is by far the most consistent which has ever been pub-|! 
lished. All the leading facts which this contains, are given 





ure was taken inthe first burst of the King’s disappointment | 


and anger. And when his passion had subsided, it became 
necessary to guard the distinguished man, who had been 
thus lawlessly seized, with the utmost vigilance, ‘To liber- 
ate him, would have been to proclaim to the world, how the 
proudest and vainest monarch in Christendom, had revenged 
himself for being duped, by a cruel and high handed viola- 
tion of the laws of nations. Cores, 


Nore. To those of our readers who may wish to compare 
the preceding statements with the facts which have been ad- 
duced by other writers in their attempts to discover the name 
of the mysterious prisoner, a brief reference to the principal 


in the preceding article, for which we are much indebted to 
our correspondent.—Ep. Lit. Jour. 





For the Literary Journal, 


ON MANY THINGS. 


the senses, end give that formidable strength tothe passions 
of men, which Christianity and reason both forbid, is an ig- 
nis fatuus, that may attract the unwary, and lull the credu- 


life. But there are books of no very prominent merit, in 
which the reader, like the traveller who takes up a flower 





works in .which the subject is discussed, may not be unac- 
ceptable. The first writer who endeavored to solve the en- 


igma, was Pecquet, who in his “Secret Memoirs, to serve), 


for the History of Persia,” published in 1745, asserts, that 


| from the sterile rock, or the parched sand, may find some 
|pleasant things, amid general barrenness. And there are 
others, from which minds accustomed to let nothing pass 


without a moral and practical use, may imbibe lessons, and 





the prisoner was the Count of Vermandois, who was arrest- 
ed for striking the Dauphin; in which opinion he is support- 


ed by Father Griffet, who was confessor of the prisoners in 


the Bastile from 1745 to 1764 :—but it appears that the Count 
of Vertnandois died in the siege of Courtrai, in 1683. In the 
opinion of Lagrange Chancel, the prisoner was the Duke of 
Beaufort. St. Foix, in 1768, attempted to prove that he was 
the Duke of Monmouth, who had been sentenced to death in|} 
England, but not executed. In the Memoirs of the Marshal 
de Richelieu, an account was inserted by the editor, the 
Abbe Soulavie, which is said to have been written by the) 
keeper of the prisoner, and to have been given by the Re- 
gent to his daughter, who communicated it to the Marshal. 
This is the account in which the prisoner is stated to have 
been the twin brother of Lewis the Fourteenth, 


De Taules, who was the French consul in Syria in 1771, 
















prisonment commenced. Again, if this date is correct, and} 


A book which has not much ability except to minister to) 





tain positive knowledge concerning things which he chose 


edge, (but not his happiness,) by his art of becoming invisi. 
ble—do not laugh, gentle reader—by—the ridiculous process 
| of twitching his ear. Now we hold, that this mystery was 
|the same thing in spirit, as that which is meant by the sigs 
nificant phrase, “lending our ears ;”—and is almost a legal 
interpretation of the passage “having itching ears.” Our 
osity is implanted in us, as an incentive to knowledge ; but 
to “lend our ears” to aj] manner of communications, neither 
expands the intellect, nor improves the heart:—we are not 
made more wise by so doing, nor more liberal to others. ‘The 
proverb says, “ Do not all you can ;” and the interpretation 
is,—lest you do evil. Our maxim would be—hear net all you 
may; or, in the words of the most practical wisdom the 
world ever heard,—“ Take heed how ye hear.” And he whe 
spake these words, always when he called on the multitude 
to “ hear,” followed the call, by profitablé counsel. We con- 
sider The Invisible Gentleman a rather common place book ; 
but yet it reminded us of Godwin’s magnificent novel of St. 
Leon: the moral of both books turning mainly upon the fa- 
tal exercise of the gift of powers not usually conferred upon 
mankind, and which the Giver of all good did not bestow, 
probably, in mercy to his frail creatures. Passing by the ab- 
surdity of the plan, the hero’s difficulties are naturally de- 
veloped. The story of the bell (which becomes somewhat 
pathetic at the close of the mystery,)—the adventures with 
the thieves, and the change of clothes which occasioned se 
much disgrace and distress, are good examples of the diffi- 
culty of preserving integrity, when we have once departed 
from the paths of Truth. They show clearly how certainly 
Falsehood multiplies and reproduces itself, by the common 
necessity of taking care of the lie, after it is ohce told or act- 
ed. So it fared with our hero, Having once overcome his 
scruples, he was almost compelled to sustain his folly to the 
last. We intended to have made some farther remarks on 
that part of our subject, which refers, as we have asserted, 
to “itching ears ;” but we dismiss it, lest our readers should 
think we are not quite in earnest: assuring them honestly, 
that we as often find matter for grave reflection finally, upon 
8 ludicrous appearance of the surface of things, as upon any 
| other philosophical investigation. And my Lord Bacon says, 
| that “ mean and small things often discover great ones, bet- 
ter than great can discover the small.” 

Our warrant for so discursive a train of thought, is the or- 
'dinary custom of the master critics of the day; who treat a 
| book as they do a repast, and select what suits their pleasare, 
) passing by the rest. Indeed we lay no claim to the title of 
‘critic, for modern criticism however desultory it has be- 
come, still holds a high rank in the annals of the age; giv- 
ing the very “ form and pressure” of the time. Like a well 
| provided ship, that traverses a boundless ocean, Criticismvex- 
|plores the numerous coasts of Science and Literature, aud 


| penetrates the various harbors of Art and Invention. Her 


lous into danger and dishonor in the practical business of|| flag waves over every product of mind, from the profound, | 


meditations of the philosopher, to the humble commodities of 
the “Child’s Own Book.” The grand discoveries of Sci- 
jue, and hg many births and deaths, together with the his- 
tory of her votaries and amateurs in every class of life—the 
delicate and subtle analysis of the graceful Fiction—even 
the popular lectures upon all things, and any thing, which 





promulgate warnings, neither irrelevent in themselves, nor 


‘like Briareus, reach out their hundred arms to the general 


fanciful as respects the science of living, and the bonds of | reservoir of the Literature of the age;—all these are touched 


social intercourse. We sometime since read “The Invisi- ‘by the spear and and the pruning knife of the critic; though 
'ble Gentleman,” a book of this class: with few pretensions |) the spear is not always that of an Ithuriel, and the knife, 


a very homely moral may be drawn, The characters have 
|no great originality, and the feelings and sentiments of the 
| personages have nothing very striking, or interesting in them. 


‘ifi it were not for the le, but clever lessons to be drawn 
'from it. Different < often obtain a different moral from| 
|the same book, aeco to the various directions of their 
|mental vision, their different capacities of conception, their) “ 
| tastes, and intellectual habits. But the moral of this book is 
so palpable, that he who runs, may read it. It is, that we 
should be contented with our condition, and the ordinary ad- 








contends that he was no other than Awediks, the Armenian 


vantages of life; and not seek to better ourselves, by unlaw- 


The plan is ludicrous ; and would be sane! in the extreme, | | 


it excite the praise or censure of the critic ; but from which | (shall we say it ?) is possibly held by a Shylock, who some- 


| times cuts off (we trust unawares) the flesh nearest the heart; 
leaving the poor author, “unwept and unhonored” per- 

| ichance, if not “ unsung.” 

In this emergence, let the moralist readily step forward ; 

he who can in ali cases “smile at the dagger, and defy its 

|| point ;"—aud let the Christian bear in mind the general pen- 

‘alty inflicted upon those who “take the sword,” that they 
perish by the sword.” 

With keen perceptions of the ready wit of Jeffries, and 
the consummate sarcasm of Brougham, we yet more admire 
the calm philosophy, the luminous judgment, and ripe ethics 
of Mackintosh, as morc certain means to possess men’s minds 
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ow Landon ;—taken from the Register Journal of M. Gour-||heightened, by the value which she attached to her reputa- 
let. tion. She was still young; and her youth, her widowhood, 
RETRACT FROM THE PROCES VERBAL. her beautiful features, the touching expression of which had 
“ It appears by the inquest, and the testimony of witnesses,|| not been affected even by misfortane; her isolated life, and 
that most of the observations made by M. Dumoutier upon|| indeed every a with her situation, in- 
the cranium, are confirmed as true:—that, in fact, the Widow|| duced a reserve in all bits and arrangements, from 
Landon was a woman of good clraracter, and of an intelli-|| which she was rigidly cautious never to depart.. She lived 
gent mind :—that her conduct was regular, and her disposi-|| by the industry of her own hands, and was unusually skilful 
tion agreeable, but quick and susceptible :—that she was) in every description of embroidery. Her superfluous earn- 
pious, and had formerly been deeply so; as was shown by||ings were devoted to charitable purposes. This mode of 
letters between herself and a priest, which were found in|| life was very far from placing her in any situation in which 
her apartment :—that she was sober, orderly and economi- _ world might exhibit a less sombre or gloomy hue, for it 
cal:—that she excelled in needle-work, particularly in em-|} brought to her melancholy spirit, but few rays of hope and 
broidery, which was her occupation :— ‘aat her musical taste|/ happiness. Solitude is but a dangerous counsellor for an 
was very good, and that she played well on the guitar :—|| excited and diseased imagination :—it cherishes the errone- 
that she was affectionate ; her attachment to her husband|} ous fancies and increases the delirium of thé sufferer, until 
having been very great, and her love for children unusually || the irregular and unmeasured activity of one mental faculty 
strong :—that she had had two, both of whom she had lost ;)\ destroys the equilibrium of the whole; and a derangement 
on which occasion her melancholy was so deep that her||is produced, which soon results in mental alienation. To 
health became seriously impaired :—and that of late, she had | this state of moral derangement the Widow Landon had, by 
evinced great anxiety respecting her reputation; her mind | degrees, arrived. 
having been continually rendered uneasy by the idea that|| During her fits of melancholy, she several times mentioned 
injurious reports concerning her, were in circulation, and|jher desire to commit suicide. In one instance, she was de- 
that she was to be arrested and conveyed to the hospital.” || tected in the act of throwing herself from a window. Un- 
To these two documents, the following biographical sketch || affected by the advice and intercessions of her friends, she 
is annexed, in the Journal of la Société de Civilization. continued in her solitary and reserved habits, and was, at 
length, evidently under the influence of a decided mono- 
mania. She reproached herself for evil deeds which she 
had never done ; and condemned herself to every species of 
penance and deprivation, in order that these might be expi- 
event which caused the aforegoing phrenological examina-|| ated, She considered herself despised and condemned by 
tion ; and in order that all may have the means of enlight-|'the whole neighborhood ; and in her hallucinations, insisted 
ened conviction, we give it together with a report of the||that she heard people addressing her with the most offensive 
striking facts by which it was accompanied. We believe|/and contemptuous epithets, Two days before the event 
that a statement of the principal events in the life of the|| which terminated her life, she made this a subject of con- 
Widow Landon will not be useless: as an examination of|| yersation with an individual who accompanied her on a walk. 
these will explain the causes of the dreadful suicide which|| ghe then betrayed a more than usual degree of agitation ; 
terminated her existence. In this, one may see the result) and on their return, her friend after many entreaties, pre- 
of a whole life; for it is but the last step into an abyss, tow-|| vaijeg upon Brigite to remain and sleep with her. On the 
ards which this unfortuuate woman had been continually and) next day, she complained of severe head-ache and other in- 
gradually approaching. It also exhibits a painful but instruc-|| disposition. About the middle of the day, she said, with an 
tive picture of the unequal contest between two opposite|| appearance of perfect calmness, that she desired to rest up- 
tendencies, one of which appears as if impelled towards the||on her own bed; and soon after, descended to her own 
commission of an irrevocably determined act, even without! apartment. In order secure from intrusion, she turned 
power to avoid the use of the most terrific means among) the key in the lock within; and having thus taken every pre- 
those which its execution seems to require. caution against the untimely entrance of any other person, 
The Widow Landon,whose maiden name was‘Marie-Brigite|) the unfortunate woman proceeded to the accomplishment of 
Blainvillain, had resided for six months, in the house No. 25,| her fatal purpose. 


rue de la Vieille-Estrapade. She was forty years of age.— me time thus elapsed; during which, her friend, believ- 
empatained of net, ent cine mene hesell unhappy by the! Her parents being — she was brought shaper Arya Here to be a mie the bed, was wawilling 7 disturb 
inquiry, “what will people say ? Pere: “what will people of pious females, the ladies Desbray, of the community of|| her repose. But, at length, she began to be disquieted.. She 
think 7” She evinced religions continents, She put faith Foreign Missions ; who, from the time of her infancy, re-|| went to the door of the chamber, and called to Brigite ; but 
in. the ogee of eagan aed oe equi youn wre Just IP) marked her great docility, and her strong affection for those| received no answer. She inquired if Brigite had gone out : 
all her dealings. She was industrious and economical ; and from whom she received kindness and attention. She had|/no one had seen her. Suddenly, a thought flashed upon her 
being methodical and dexterous, she must have been able to scarcely attained her tenth year, when a circumstance of mind. “She has killed herself,’ exclaimed she, in accents 
maintain herself by her labor. Her designs may have ex- apparently little importance, left upon her mind a vivid im-|| of despair; and burst into tears. The neighbors were alarmed, 
nihhoag apeeene - spesafuhrens a ice a ae pression ; and gave birth to an idea or presentiment, which,|| and instantly sent a messenger for the commissary of police, 
per vee aye gungioed alt me erwin of SA ae wes although sometimes forgotten or obscured for a mome nt,|/ in whose presence, the chamber was formally opened. What 
susceptible. Her recollection of words and =. was Not} soon returned, and could never be obliterated. a spectacle was there presented ! 
takg st: che mast therefore have with difficulty committed The father of Brigite had died of a wound in his neck, Brigite was extended upon the floor; which, as well as her 
ham promery 4 have — Sagetion a, -_ a“ but 8! which he had made in an attempt at suicide. Her mother|\dress, was completely drenched with blood, from a deep 
aay Saget, euangption of Gene or darations—white, on noticing, one day, probably for the first time, a projecting|) wound in her neck. We cannot record all the conjectures 
the contrary, her memory of forms and places enabled her line on the neck of her daughter, exclaimed with surprise, which arose from an inspection of the body and of the dif- 
easily to spangese persons whom she had seen, and p laces “ Ah, poor child! there is a consequence of my terror.”—|| ferent objects by which it was surrounded. But the aston- 
through which she had passed ; and caused her to enjoy) phe curiosity of the girl was awakened ; and she at length) ishment of all who were present, may be imagined, when af- 
peotaresque views and stuatons. She was affected by mu-|| jearned from her mother, the circumstances attending her||ter having removed the body, they Gaesseen’ ho teed @- 
sic, and epee particularly by music of a sacred character— father’s death, and the means which he had employed in his gan (the larynx) lying at some distance from the spot, in a 
ie ine, the ee wien ten a the rye coeentantion “ design of self-destruction. The feelings of Brigite were! situation which proved that in her frenzied desperation, she 
this woman, I think most be attributed toa mental alicns- painfully excited by this narrative. Nothing, worthy of %-|i must have removed and cast it there before she fell. But 
=e, of the chasaster ped lypemanies, (melancholy madness ») mark, however, occurred during her youth, except that her notwithstanding this terrible self-mutilation, and the unut- 
the distant couse of which must have been her extreme a gaiety of spirits gradually disappeared, and was at last suc- ron agony which she must have endured, her features 
quietude respecting = ic id bexangn Kae enneunee of ceeded by a gloomy melancholy and a strong desire for sol-|| were unchanged ; they still appeared to reflect the character 
henge athors, en, es . penigiege Testing and of itude. Nevertheless, she became awife and a mother; and||of her kind and affectionate soul, with an expression of al~ 
those of duty and justice, together with a disappointment o : 


with e love of the truth, and with habits of moral and intel- 
Jectua) analysis, up to the attainment and worship of it. And 
we look upon the great end of good criticism, to be the dis- 





























their being considered an attempt at a regular criticism.— 
Oar light skiff, indeed, has not gone far from land; lest in 
the words of the old song,—“ we meet severe distress,—in 
venturing out to sea.” Perhaps, too, we are a little fearful, on 
so treacherous a sea as that of criticism, of getting beyond our 
depth, and falling down upon Captain Symmes’ nether world 
of hollow speculation. But we think, however short our 
sail has been, that we have hailed from a true port, and ar- 
rived at a safe harbor. From “B. B.” and “ Egeria,” Mr 
Editor, you may expect skilful voyages ; while others, less 
happy in their endowments, must content themselves with a 
mere excursion of pleasure. A. E. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF THE WIDOW LANDON. 


A communication of some important facts in relation to 
the science of Phrenology, has been made to the Journal o 
la Société de Civilization. In May last, at the request of M. 
Laloue, a physician in the twelfth arrondissement, M. Gour- 
let, a commissary of police in the quarter called “'The Ob- 
servatory,” invited M. Dumoutier, Professor of Phrenology, 
to give his opinion respecting the motives of suicide in the 
case of the Widow Landon, who had died by her own hand, 
at her house, JVo. 22, rue de la Vieille-Estrapade. M. Du- 
moutier was introduced into the chamber where the body 
lay ;—the head only being uncovered ;—and commenced his 
phrenological examination ; giving the results, as follows : 


MEMOIR OF THE WIDOW LANDON. 
We annex, for the consideration and study of our readers, 
an account of the circumstances connected with the tragical 


EXAMINATION. 

“This person, both in her physical and moral constitution, 
exhibited some strong maternal resemblances. Her dispo- 
sition was kind and affectionate. She was tenacious in her 
habits; and must have been very persevering. She was 
strongly attached to those on whom she bestowed her friend- 
ship. She may have been a very good mother. Whenever 
she was excited to anger, its paroxysms were violent, and 
she destroyed whatever came into her hands, She must 
have been subject to fits of sadness; and often spoke of her 
dark and gloomy thoughts. She was distrustful, and was 
often anxious and disquieted respecting the future. She had 
also great anxiety in relation to the opinions which others 


: ; “a the happiness of a well assorted union appeared, for some-|| most angelic sweetness. Every thing around her, denoted. 
7 be wet bp wetter ty ee -. i a < “% time, to oppose and weaken the strength of that presenti-|/ her habits of order and neatness ; and the most perfect am 
Dsante , ' ac activity of the facul-|| vont or predisposition, beneath which she was destined to|| rangement was exhibited in all the simple furniture of her 


sink at last. apartment. On her right hand, opposite the window, was.a 
Next is an extract from the proces verbal of the Inquest|| But she lost her husband: and from that hour, her melan-|| closet, one door of which stood open. On one of the shelves, 


which was holden on the occasion of the suicide of the Wid-||choly sensibly increased, while her desire for solitude was|| was a dull table-knife ; which, by the spots of blood that it 


ties of courage and destructiveness.” 
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exhibited, had evidently been first used. Angther, re- 
gembling it in appearance, but more bloody, lay upon the 
floor, near her right hand; proving that after having in vain 
attempted to despatch herself with the first, and not 
finding it sufficiently sharp, sh selected the other for 
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the completion of her object. to this we add the fact, 
that during the gradual accomplishment of her design, her 
protracted sufferings must have been terrible beyond de- 
scription, and that still, not a groan was uttered, not a sound 
was heard; for the slightest cry would have brought to her 
rescue, those who were alarmed and anxious for her welfare; 
we may imagine the terrific degree of intensity to which that 
power had arrived, which during the whole of her life, had 
been impelling her to suicide. 

“She must have been very persevering ;” said the au- 
thor of the phrenological examination which is above de- 
tailed. Yes, she was persevering :—persevering in her 
thought of suicide, which had remained from the moment 
when she heard the deplorable recital of her father’s death : 
—persevering in the ineans which she selected for the exe- 
cution of her terrible project :—persevering, in short, in the 
great, leading, absorbing thought of her whole life—her pre- 
dilection. Predilection, did | say ? That word implies ex- 
amination—comparison—freedom of choice :—but the unfor- 
tunate Brigite Landon appears to have obeyed, through her 
whole life, the mandates of an inexorable power, to which 
some of our readers may perhaps have already applied the 
name of fatality. 





For the Literary Journal. 
TO A SCHOOL-MATE. | 


Beneath life’s sunny sky 
We meet—and part ; é 
But ne’er will feeling die, 
Which, ’round the heart, 
E’en like a sunbeam, deep and purely cast, 
Weaves a bright halo ’round the buried past. 


For friendship such as thine 
Is ne’er forgot— 
A wreath that long shall twine, 
And perish not. 
The parting hour may com@@-but there are ties, 
That live unchanged, till recollection dies, 


Oh, whence have sped the hours— 


manuscript articles, which, although not of sufficient length 
to claim separate insertion, are in many instances, of too 
much value to be entirely laid aside. From these, a selec- 
tion has been made for the present number; and may, per- 
haps, be continued on some future occasions, under the above 
general title. 


singular point of view. Author of many brilliant produc- 
tions on morals, politics, &c., he commenced his career, as 


confesses actions of the greatest baseness that ever were 
committed; and yet states, in the commencement of his biog- 


‘thought by many to be doubtful.) He wrote nothing until 


‘dren, five in number, were sent on the birth of each, to the 
|“ Hospital des Enfans,” and were never afterwards seen by 
him. He was the most restless, unhappy of men; and while 


;passed through an immense number of editions. In short, 





Our little day ? 
Gone like summer flowers— 


All passed away ! . 
} MATURIN. 


| The celebrated Maturin was accustomed to compose in 
‘company, with a wafer on his furehead, indicating to his fam- 
ily, silence, 


So brief the sunny morn of life doth seem— 
A fancied vision or a passing dream! 


But many a star shal] beam 
Upon that page— 
A bright undying gleam, 
Undimmed by age ; 
Like that from yon pure gems, profusely set, 


Forever glowing in Night’s coronet. JANE. 





Translated for the Literary Journal. 
SONNET. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF PETRARCH. 


“Solo e pensoso i piu deserti campi.” 


Pensive and sad, the solitary plain 

I wander o’er, with hesitating pace ; 
And here and there, with eager glances, strain, 

Of human foot to lose the slightest trace. 
[ find, alas, no other resting place 

From the keen eye of man :—the outward show 
Of joys gone by, but leaves upon the face 

The furrow of the flame that burns below. 
And now, alas, each leafy mount and plain, 

Each murmuring stream, and shady forest know 
The life which I from others hide in vain ; 

And e’en as through the wildest tracts I go, 
Love whispers in my ear, his tender strain— 


MELANGE. 
Our file presents a variety of communications and other 


ROUSSEAU, 
The history of this extraordinary man presents him in a 


he himself says, by being a liar, pretender, and thief. He 


raphy, his opinion that every man is equally culpable with 
himself. One of these actions is the following: having stol- 
en some petty article, he accused a servant girl of the theft, 
and saw her tried and condemned, without owning it. Born 
of obscure parents, this immortal genius passed the first 






jaw. We found there, something more than twenty patients 
that appeared to be very fine animals. The daily expenses 
of a sick horse at this establishment amounts to fifty sous. 
There are generally about sixty or seventy patients there at 
once. Most of the students, after being thorougly instructed 
in the principles of brute medicine, are sent out as practit- 
ioners, to manage the epidemic diseases of horses and cat- 
Ue in the neighboring country. I cannot but think that thie 
institution is most deserving of imitation in our own country. 
The medical treatment of domesticated animals certainly 
ought to be studied as a science, as well qs that of the hu- 
man race ; and there are surely cases, in which the life of a 
horse is as well worth saving as that of a man. This hos- 
pital is by no means confined to horses :—cattle, sheep and 
other domestic animals are admitted; and receive such at- 
tention and medical treatment as are adapted te their differ- 
ent species and diseases. J. F. A. 


THE RIVER NIGER. * 
During all the attempts which wére made to discover the 
course of the Niger previous to the solution of the mystery 
by the Messrs Lander, it is remarkable that so little attention 
was given to the statements respecting the river, which are 
contained in the work of Leo Africanus. By this book, which 
was written at Rome, in 1526, it appears that he twice visit- 





thirty years of his life in various menial situations ; and at 
one time, rode behind a nobléman’s carriage, as a valet.— 
(This fact, though stated in the Biographie Universelle, is 


thirty-seven years of age, when he received a prize for a 
dissertation frem the Academy of Dijon. No man ever gave 
such eloquent pictures of passionate attachment as are to be 
found in his writings; yet, in fact, he spent the greater part 
of his life with a low and vulgar woman, completely under 
her influence ; and finally married her, to the vexation and 
disgust of his friends. After giving the most philosophical 
rules on Education, the duties of parents, &c., his own chil- 


his works commanded the admiration of his age, he himself 
was but too justly disliked by every one of his acquaintance. 
He lived in poverty and without respect, while his works 


Rousseau was an instance of brilliant insanity ; and the few 
triumphant and lasting specimens of his genius are sadly 
counterbalanced by a life wanting in every requisite for use- 
fulness or happiness. J.P.A. 


At this time, whatever company arrived, he 
took no notice of them. He was, at times, a complete dan- 
i¢y, at others, extremely slovenly. [t was observed, that in 
the morning he always preached extremely well; but in the 
afternoon, when the audience was small, he was languid.— 
He used to visit a dancing-school, for the purpose of sharing 
in the amusement, of which he was fond to excess. He 
confessed that he preached from interest, and not from feel- 
ing. He wasa fascinating companion, but his works sold 
jfor a trifle. With respect to his wife, who was very ugly 
and a great singer, he used to say that he had bartered his 
liberty for asong. Attimes, he drank excessively, when 
engaged in composition ;—as many as seven or eight tum- 
blers of punch in an evening. These anecdotes were given 
me by one of his personal acquaintance. J. F. A. 


FRENCH ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
| ‘The veterinary hospitals, for the treatment of sick horses 
and othet animals, is situated in the village of Alfort, distant 
about two (French) leagues from Paris. It has a very rich 
library and also avery extensive collection of anatomical 
preparations, in which the structure and diseases of the horsc 
are exhibited and illustrated; and likewise a large assort- 
ment of surgical instruments expressly calculated for the 
service of the peculiar patients under treatment. Lectures 
are delivered at particular seasons, by skilful Professors, ex- 


ed Timbuctoo, Having accompanied his father on an em- 
bassy from the King of Fez, he afterwards made a second 
visitas a merchant. He givesa description of Timbuctoo 
or Tombuto; and says that the Niger runs from thence to 
Ginea or Jinnea, and even to Melli, which joins the ocean 
at the place where the Nile empties itself: and that the tra- 
ders who are going to Ginea or Melli, enter their boats on 
the Niger, at Cabra, which is about twelve miles from Tim- 
buctoo. 
IMPORTANCE OF A COMMA. 

When the infamous Eleanor, queen of the First Edward 
of England had determined upon murdering her husband, 
she consulted the head of the Church, as to its expediency. 
The Pope returned the following answer, written in Latin, 
as was then usual with all clerical documents ; and-of which 
Eleanor and her bloody confederates knew as much as they 
did of the Chaldaic: 

“ Edvardum occidere nolite, timere bonum est.” 

Literally, “Slay not King Edward, to fear (that is, to be 
cautious, (is good.” 

The Pope’s Legate, who was one of the conspirators, and 
to whom this bull was directed, erased the comma after 
“ nolite,” and inserted it jafter “ timere ;’ making the son- 
tence read thus ; 

“ Edvardum occidere nolite timere, bonum est.” 

“ Be not afraid to kill King Edward, it is a good action.” 

Armed with this authority, the conspirators murdered the 
unhappy monarch, with circumstances of the most frightful 
cruelty. 





HORSES WITHOUT PATRIOTISM. 

During Napoleon’s Russian campaign im 1812, Murat hav- 
ing given erders for a charge of cavalry,to General Nansouti, 
who commanded a division, it was but feebly and inefficient- 
ly executed, owing to the previous exhaustion of the horses 
through hunger and fatigue. Murat, having severely re- 
proached the General for his failure, received the following 
answer ; “Sire, how canI doany better ?—the soldiers fight 
very well without bread; but these vile horses have no pa- 
triotism without their oats.” 
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Which I, with trembling lip, repeat to him again. 





actly as they are in the hospitals of Paris. The clinical 
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Prom “The Seven Starrs of Wise.” 1647. 


THE KNAVERIE OF THE WORLDE, 
SET FORTHE Iv HOMELIE VERSE, BY CORNELIUS MAY. 


Ah me! t the worlde 
Setpites aeanterbboreg 
And well 1 wot, on neither hande 

Can honestie be founde. 


To reckon gaines, 
ngey pense reach, pow man ! 
_ His labor for his paines. 

soe, thou now shalt finde 
men of all degree 

as if their only trade 

Were that of cheating thee. 


friend will bid thee welcome ; 
servants at thy call— 
The dearest friende he has on earthe— 
Till he has wonne thy alle. 


He will play with thee at dice, 
Till thy golde is in his hande ; 
He will meete thee at the tennis-coyrt, 
Till he winne all thy lande. 
The brother of thy 
When he shared and bedde, 
Would eat himself the sl Pe 
And leave thee barley bread: 


But growing up to manhoode 
Ho heart is colder grown ; 

Aske, in thy neede, for barley bread ; 
And he’ll give thee a stone. 


The wife whom thou dost blesse, 
Alack, she is thy curse— 

A bachelor’s an evil state, 
But a married man’s is worse. 


The lawyer at his deske, 
Good lawe will promise thee, 
Until thy very last groat 
Is given for his fee. 
Thy baker and thy brewer 
Boe wronge thee night and morne ; 


And thy miller, he doth grinde thee 
In grinding of thy corne. 
Thy goldsmith and thy jeweller 
re Jeagued in knavish sorte, 
And the ened of thy tailor 
It is an inch too shorte. 
Thy cooke hath made thy dish 
Prom the offals on the shelfe, 


While fishe and fowle and sayourit herbes 


* ‘Are served to himselfe, 


The valet thov dost 
-tongued and placid-faced, 


Doth thy brilli in his 
we y brilliantes in his cappe— 
And thou 


wearest his of paste. 

Alack ! thou canst not finde 

Of high or lowe degree, 
In cott, or court, or cabinett, 

A man of honestie. 
There is not in the worlde, 

Northe, Southe, or East, or Weste, 
Who would maintaine a righteous cause 

Against his intereste. 
Ah me! it grieves me gore 

And I aa, nighte and daie, 


To see how man’s arch-enemie 
Doth leade his soule astraie. 


SUNRISE AT SEA. 
BY D. L. RICHARDSON, OF CALCUTTA. 
The stars have melted in the morning air— 


The white moon waneth dim.—The glorious sun, 


Slow rising from the cold cerulean main, 


Now shoots ys broken clouds, his upward beams, 
into day 


That kindle - Atlength his orb, 
Reddening the ocean verge with sudden blaze, 
Awakes a smiling world ; the dull gray mist 

Is seattered, and the apo opens wide ! 


glossy waves 
with joy,and dance in Seeing tonge 


Are touched 
Around the gallant bark. The roseate clo 
Rest on the warm horizon,—like far hills, 


Feel mare nrse dh pamaiagh emp: 
And o’er their shadowy range, a thin floats, 
Like woenths of emoks from thr-off Wenien-fzes. 


The deep blue vault is streaked with golden bars, 
Like veins in wealthy mines ; and where the rays 
Of day’s refulgent orb are lost in air, . 
Tn small round masses shine the fleecy clouds 
As bright as snow-clad bowers, when sudden gleams 
Flash on the frozen earth. 

Ascending bigh 
The gorgeous steps of heaven, the dazzling sun 
Contracts his disk, and rapidly assumes 
A silver radiance—glittering like a globe 
Of diamond spars! 


THE PHANTOM KINGS. 


BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


A sound woke in the spirit-land 
Of voices and of wings ; 

A sound, as when the gathered wind 
In the old pine forest sings ; 

As if in air profound, 

Hovered a sea of sound. 

The monarchs of the spirit-land, 
The shadows of renown, 

With the symbols of their old estate, 
Sceptre, and robe, and crown ;— 

Another, and another 
Rose up to meet a brother. 


A brother from the living-land 
Came down to join the dead, 

With knigh with kingliness 
On brow and shed :— 

And thus with him 

Bespake those shadows dim. 


“ All hail! and welcome, brother, 
From feasting and from strife, 

From all the golden canopies 
And thorny beds of life ! 

From flatterer and from foe ; 

False joy, and real woe! 


Hast thou been called a victor ? 
Is thy land trophied well ? 
Come | eae with our conquerors 
Choose out a place to dwell : 
They ruled from East to West ; 
They are phantoms now, and rest. 


Look not back to earth, crowned spirit, 
But a moment since set free : 

We are strange—but thou art one of us, 
And now to man would be 

As much a thing to dread, 

As if long ages dead! 


Come with us ;—all thy fathers 
Have joined us one by one, 
And all of every age and clime, 
That ruled beneath the sun ; 
We have the first king here ;— 

The last too shall appear. 


With fathers of their people, 
With slayers of their race, 
With chiefs of slave-girt palaces, 
Come down and choose thy place ; 
To be one with us forever! 
For ever ! and for ever !” 


And sound died in the spirit-land 
Of voices and of wings; 
And awfully and silently, . 
Moved back the phantom-kings ! 
To their appointed doom 
Of glory or of gloom! 


THE MOURNER. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Night closes in ; yon dim red star 
parting twilight comes to tell ; 
And whispering breezes waft from far 
The music of the vesper bell. 


Oh, ! not one lingering sound beside 
Breaks on the soft and stilly air, 
The moon is slumbering on the tide, 
And all is calm—and all is fair, 


All, all, save in the mourner’s breast, 
here sorrowing memory will not sleep ; 
Without! the world is gone to rest; 
Within! the heart remains to weep. 


True friendship is like sound health—the value of it is sel- 





dom known until it is lost. 


tories of this Pharaoh, who is i i 

conquered nations to the idols worshipped at Thebes. 

the captives, is one, the hierogl St whose shi 
contain the words loudaba Malek, which means King of 
Judah. The figure, therefore, represents Rehoboam, the 
only Jewish king vanquished by Shishak; and thus, after 
the lapse of two thousand eight hundred years, we have the 
unexceptionable testimony of an enemy, to the faithfulness 
of Scripture History.— Outlines of Sacred History. 


Trotsa 1s Power.—Some men say that “ wealth is pow- 
er,” and some, that “ knowledge is power ;” above them all, 
I would assert that “truth is power.” Wealth cannot over- 
reach—authority cannot silence her; they all, like Felix, 
tremble at her presence. Fling her in the most tremendous 
billows of popular commotion; cast her in the seven fold 
heated furnace of the tyrant’s wrath; she mounts aloft in 
the ark upon the summit of the deluge ; she walks with the 
Son of (od, unesspes Greogs the conflagration. She is 
the ministering spirit which shed on man that bright and in- 
destructible princiglany life, light and glory, which is given 
by his mighty A , to animate, to illumine, and inspire the 
immortal soul; and which, hke himself, “is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever.” When wealth, and talent, and 
knowledge, and authority: when earth and heaven itself, 
shall have passed away, Truth shall rise, like the angel of 
Manoah's sacrifice, upon the flame of nature’s funeral 
and ascend to her source, her heaven, and her home—the 
bosom of the holy and eternal God. 


Literary Anecpote.—I recollect an anecdote told me 
by a late highly respectable inhabitant of Windsor, as a fact 
to which he could personally testify, having occurred ina 
village where he resided several years, and where he actu- 
ally was at @e time it took place. The blacksmith of the 
village had got hold of “Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded,” and 
used to read it aloud in the long winter evenings, seated 
on his anvil, and never failed to have an attentive audience. 
It is a. pretty long-winded book : but their patience was fully 
a match for the author’s prolixity, and they fairly listened to 
itall. Atlength, when the happy turn of fortune arrives 
which brings the hero and heroine together, and set them 
living long and happily,according to the most approved rules, 
the congregation were so delighted as to raise a great shout, 
and, procuring the church keys, actually set the parish bells 
ringing.—Sir John Hershgl. 


Nosie Sentiment.—I have ever had in my mind, that 
when God should cast me into such a condition as that I 
cannot save my life hut by doing an indecent thing, he shows 
me the time is come wherein I should resign it ; and when I 
cannot live in ny own country but by such means as are 
worse than dying in it, I think he shows me, I ought to keep 


myself out of it—Algernon Sidney. 


Saeripan.—A friend having pointed out to Mr Sheridan 
that Lord Kenyon had fallen asleep at the first representa- 
tion of Pizarro, and that too, in the midst of Rolla’s fine 
speech to the Peruvian soldiers, the dramatist felt rather 
mortified ; but instantly recovering his usual good humor, 
he said,“ Ah, poor man! Let him sleep, he thinks he is on 
the Bench.” 


The following story, which, whether true or not, is by no 
means incredible, serves to illustrate one of the many incon- 
sistencies of human nature : 

A Prussian soldier stationed near Berlin, was so power- 
fully affected by unrequited love, that he attempted to drown 
himself. He was saved, however, at the last gasp; and after- 
wards put under guard, to —— a renewal of the attempt ; 
but he shortly escaped, and determined, as it seemed, to be 
drowned, again took up his line of march for the river. A 
comrade pursued him, but finding himself distanced by the 
unfortunate lover, levelled his piece and threatened to dis- 
charge it unless the fugitive stood still ; who thereupon faced 
about and returned: the fear of being killed, overcoming the 
desire of being drowned. 
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